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The depopulation of the center of Paris is ascribed entirely to the 
boulevards, and not to the needs of an increasing business area. The 
author seems to think that the westward growth of the city was due to 
the factories and shops on the east , whereas other authors suppose both 
of these phenomena to be due to the prevailing west wind, which 
causes the residence population to seek the side that is free from the 
dust of the city. 

C. D. Thompson, Jr. 

Columbia University 

Rural Denmark and its Lessons. By H. Rider Haggard. 
London, Longmans Green and Company, 1911. — 335 pp. 

The Thirteenth Census shows that during the last decade the urban 
population of the continental United States has increased 34.9 per 
cent, while the rural population has increased only n.i per cent. 
Every state shows an increase of more than 10 per cent in the urban 
population, while in the rural population fifteen states show an increase 
of less than 10 per cent and seven states an actual decrease. In only 
two states did the rural population increase faster than the urban. The 
recently published figures of the Danish census show that during the 
same decade the urban population of Denmark proper has increased 
15 per cent and the rural population 10 per cent. Thus, while in the 
United States the urban population has increased somewhat more than 
three times as fast as the rural, in Denmark it has increased only one 
and one-half times as fast. In view of the fact that the United States 
is still a sparsely settled country with climatic conditions exceedingly 
favorable to agriculture, whereas Denmark is densely populated, 
with conditions of soil and of climate which are unfavorable to agricul- 
ture and with one-fourth of the population concentrated in its capital 
city, these comparative statistics are indeed striking. 

Whether or not one is ready to accept the author's dictum that ' ' the 
flocking to the towns means the ultimate destruction of the white races 
if it continues unchecked," he will agree that the general movement 
from country to city is a matter of vital importance , and that no effort 
should be spared to determine its causes and to discover means of 
checking it ; and he will therefore be deeply interested in learning how 
Denmark has, at least for the time being, successfully solved this 
problem. Sir H. Rider Haggard tells us that, but little more than a 
generation ago, the Danish peasants were poverty-stricken and dis- 
couraged and were constantly decreasing in number through migration 
to the towns and through emigration ; and he shows, in a most interest- 
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ing way, how, despite uncongenial climate and niggardly soil, this same 
peasantry has been transformed into a prosperous and contented people , 
with the movement to the towns and emigration to other countries 
practically checked. 

The nice critic might say that the book is scrappy, that many of its 
statements are only personal opinions, and that it contains much that 
is not germane to the subject. But although the book lacks logical 
arrangement and the reader at first gains the impression that it is the 
product of a fortnight's tour, he discovers on closer reading that as far 
as it goes it is based upon careful study. Nor will he fail to read the 
digressions and to profit thereby. And if certain statements appear 
naive to the American reader, he must remember that the author is an 
Englishman writing for Englishmen. Moreover, since what Mr. Hag- 
gard says he " believes" or " thinks " is usually a fact, his lack of 
positiveness should be attributed to modesty rather than to inadequate 
information. 

The excellence of the book is due to the fact that the author's keen 
power of observation, coupled with an intimate knowledge of practical 
agriculture, has enabled him to point out the factors that have made 
it possible for the Dane to succeed where the Englishman has failed. 
He notices and shows the significance of details that would escape the 
attention or fail to arouse the interest of the ordinary observer, and 
again and again he emphasizes the fact that the English farmer's failure 
to give attention to such details has in no small degree been his 
undoing. 

The author maintains that Danish agriculture is ' ' wonderfully suc- 
cessful." He attributes its success to the peoples' High Schools, which 
have made the Danish peasantry the most intelligent in the world ; to 
the fact, largely the result of wise governmental policy, that most 
Danish peasants now own the land which they till ; and to cooperation, 
which in Denmark has attained an unparalled development and without 
the aid of which all attempts to build up a prosperous rural population 
must have failed. 

The chapters on " Small-holding Ownership " and on " What might 
be and what is " deserve special mention. In the former the author 
gives a somewhat detailed account of the government's successful at- 
tempt to build up a small-holding class and draws comparisons with 
similar attempts on the part of the British government. He agrees 
with prominent Danish authorities that about one-half of the small- 
holders set up by the state succeed and about one- third manage to 
live , while the rest fail ; and he concludes that if this is the case in 
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Denmark, with excellent schools, highly developed state aid and 
efficient cooperation, in England, where all these are practically lack- 
ing, such a movement would prove little short of a fiasco. In the 
latter chapter the author pictures the changes which could be wrought 
in England if Danish conditions could be reproduced. This chapter 
is exceedingly interesting and suggestive, whether the reader is willing to 
accept all the conclusions and implications or not. Whether such 
conditions as obtain in Denmark can ever be created in England, the 
author doubts, because 

the attitude of the two peoples towards the land is fundamentally different. 
The Danes look upon their land as the principal means of livelihood and 
as a nursery which above all things should be consecrated to the upbring- 
ing and home-life of a healthy and numerous rural population — in short, as 
a business proposition in which the nation is most vitally concerned; 

while the English " look upon our land, or much of it, as a pleasure 

proposition in which the individual only is concerned." 

Jesse E. Pope. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Annexation of Texas. By JUSTIN H. Smith. New York. 
The Baker and Taylor Company, 191 1. — ix, 496 pp. 

This volume is the first-fruit of the author's researches into the his- 
tory of the Mexican War. When completed, his work will be indeed 
encyclopaedic, if he follows the same method of treatment that has 
been employed in the present monograph. A glance at the footnotes 
shows the wealth of material upon which the text is based. News- 
paper files, the writings and speeches of contemporary statesmen, 
official documents and especially diplomatic correspondence have been 
diligently examined. Mr. Smith has indeed conducted a most exhaus- 
tive investigation, and one hesitates to call his treatment final only be- 
cause the subject is exceedingly complex and, as the author himself 
observes, " almost every foot of the ground is controversial." His 
habit of accumulating evidence and loading the text with quotations 
does not, it must be admitted, always make for clarity. Material is not 
infrequently given to us in undigested form, and the text is in places 
unnecessarily expanded. One is grateful, however, for occasional 
lucid summaries. 

Mr. Smith disproves the oft-repeated charge that the revolt of Texas 
from Mexico was instigated by the slave power in the United States 
and fomented by the national government — an interpretation of history 



